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Lard  productiom  has  increased  to  about  the  pre-drought  (1924-33)  level, 
But  because  of  increased  competition  from  vegetable  oils  and  whale  oil  abroad 
war-induced  restrictions  of  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  blockade' 
OF  most  of  Continental  Europe,  exports  have  remained  small.    A  record  quantity 
of  lard  v;ill  be  consumed  domestically  this  year  at  low  prices.     If  the  *ar  in 
Europe  ccntinues,  a  further  decline  in  exports  may  take  place  in  1941.  Buf 

tABQ  PBDDUCTION    IN      1 94 1   WILL  BE  SOMEWHAT  SMALLER  THAN    |N  THE  CURRENT  YEA^, 


F0S-U3 


TaT3le  1.-  Price  per  potmd  of  specified  fats  axid  oils,  aiid  oil-lDearing 
naterir.ls,' August  19 3S  and  1939,  a^icL  Jujie-AU{;ast  I9U0 


1 


Item 


•••••• 


nills 


'BalDassa  oil,  tanks,  11.  Y.  

Coconut  oil ,  crude,  tenlcs,  f .0.1).  Pacific 

Coconut  oil,  ediljle,  tanks,  N.  Y  

Olive  oil,   editle,  drur.is,  N.  Y  

Olive-oil  foots,  prine,  drans,  IT.  Y.  • 
PaLa  oil,  !Tii"er,   crude,  druins,  IT.  Y. 
Palm  oil,  Sumatra,  "bulk,  IT,  Y.  ... 

Rape  oil,  refined,  1)1)1  s, ,  IT.  Y.  ..... 

Sesajae  oil,  refined,  drums,  H.  Y.  ... 

Teaseed  oil,  crude,  drums,  IT.  Y  


Coast  J/ 


Ta.llow,  inedille,  Chicago   

Grease,  A  white,  Chicago  

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  tanks, f. o.h.  Baltimore 
Sardine  oil,  crude,  t-aiiks,  Pacific  Coast  .. 
TThale  oil,  refined, hi ea.ched  winter, drums, IT. Y.  . 


Aug. 


iqUo 


Fat  s  and  oils; 

Butter,  92- score,   Chicago  •  

01eomarga,rine,  dom.  veg. ,  Chicago  .. 
Compounds  (anino.l  and  veg.  cooking  f  at s) ,  Chicago 

Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Chicago   

Lard,  refined,  tuhs,  (cartons)  Chicago  2/ 
Oleo  oil,  e::tra.,  tierces,  Chicago  .... 

Oleo st  earine,  bhls.  ,  IT.  Y  

Corn  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.h.  mills  . 

Corn  oil,  refined,  hbls.  ,  IT.  Y.   

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tanks, f .o.h, S,3 
Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y. ,  tank  cars,  IT.  Y.  .... 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.h.  mills  

Peanut  oil,  dom.  refined,  hhls. ,  IT.  Y  

Soybean  oil,  cnde,  tank  ca.rs,midue3tem  mill 
Soybean  oil,  refined,  di-uns,  IT.  Y.  . 


Linseed  oil,  r^.vr,  tank  cars,  Ilinneapolis 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  diniras,  carlots,  IT.  Y 

Perilla  oil,  dru'as,  IT.  Y  

Oiticica  oil,  drums,  IT.  Y  

Tung  oil,  drmis,  IT.  Y  

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  drums,  ca.rlots 

Castor  oil,  iTo.  3,  bbls.  ,  IT.  Y  

Cod-liver  oil,med.U.  S.P.bbls.  ,1T.Y.  (dol 
Oil-bearing  materials: 

Copra,  bags,  f.o.b.  Pacific  Coast  .... 

Cottonseed,  DaJ-las  (dol,  per  ton)  .... 

Pla^zseed,  ITo,  1,  Ilinneapolis  (per  bu. ) 

Peanuts,  shelled, Runners  ITo, 1, f.o.b. S.E.  m.ills. 
.  Soybeans. ITo.  2  Yellow,  Chicago  (per  bu. ) 


IT 


per  bbl.) 


Cent  s 

16, k 
10. b 
S.l 
9.0 

9.=i 

<~  <-) 

7.9 

10.  U 

6.9 

2.1 

7.1 

10.  S 

5.7 

s.u 

6.0 

S.2 
25.1 
7.7 
6.7 
b.O 


1939  :  Ju-ne  r  July 


Aug.  1 


Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


23.5 
1U.5 
S.S 

G.k 

6.9 
5.S 
5.1 
7.S 
^.5 
5.5 
5.0 
S.6 
i|.2 
6.7 


5.S 
5.6 
7.6 
25.1 
6.2 
6.6 
5.6 


k/ic.3  ii/10.9 


10.5 
2.0 


5.3 

k.o 

S,6 


9.2 
10.3 

k.o 

3.2 
3.1 

^7.6 

S.l 
^.7 


7.9 

2.1f, 
U/10.7  U/12.3 
11.2  17.^ 
lk,0  22.0 


9.2 
26.5 


1.9 
22.9 

173.0 

3.1 
26.0 


2.2 
21.0 

1.6 

13.7 
15^.0 

3.i+ 

 HL^ 


26.3 
15.0 
9.2 

5.5 
6.2 
7.0 
5.2 
5.5 

2.U 

5.1 
5.0 

5.7 
2.9 
^.7 
7.3 

5.9 
3.5 
7.0 


9.1 
7.5 
3.5 
15.0 

Ij.O 

12.5 


J, a 

3.S 
^!-.7 
3.U 
9.5 


9.3 
10.0 

17.5 
2^,0 
16.7 
12.2 
65.2 

1.6 
22.0 
172.0 

U.r; 


26.5 
15.0 
9.2 

6.2 
7.0 
3.5 
3.^ 

2.  U 

3.  ^ 
6.0 
5.S 
2.9 
^.7 
7.1 

0.0 

3.5 

U/7.0 

30.7 
9.0 

7.^ 
3.^ 
15.0 
l5.0 
12.5 


■7  <■/ 


^.7 
5.0 

9.5 

S.7 
9.3 

lo,  O 

12.0 
25.6 

13.7 
12.2 

67.3 

1.6 

20.2 
132.0 

U.7 
22.0 


27.C 
lU.E 

6.1 
7.C 
5.C 
3.3 
7,5 
^.a 

5.E 


6; 


I 


5,, 

6.1 
31. S 
2.1 
6.1 
5.2 
13.0 
16.0 
12.5 

3.2 
3.2 

[J.  7 

9^ 


I 


7.9 

0.0 

17.7 

12.0 
25.2 
lU.O 
11,2 
67.5 

li 

19.5 
130.0 

^.7 
21.0 
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Compiled  from  Oil,  Pa,int  and  Drug  Reporter 

Trade  Bulletin,  Ilinneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    Prices  cuoted  include  e::cise 
taxes  and  d.uties  where  applicable,     l/    Preliminary'-,     2/    Beginjiing-  July  l^UO  re- 
ported in  1-pound  cartons,         ^-cent  processing  tax  added  to  orice  as' originally 
quoted,     kj    Revised,    ^/    ITo  quotations. 
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■'TKS    7  A  '2  S    AlTD    OILS  SITUATION 

Tlie  record  large  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States, 
together  uith  the  raarked  shrinks,,;e  in  eroort  outlets  for  la.rd,  has  tended 
to  depress  prices  of  fats  and  oils  in  recent  months  despite  irnroveiaent  in 
donestic  denraid.    prices  for  nost  fats  in  August  T;ere  lov;er  than  in  July. 
And  except  "or  "butter  and  narine  oils,  prices  for  donestic  fats,  coconut  oil, 
and  palm  oil  xrere  near  or  helov  the  relatively  low  levels  of  Au^st  1939« 

Supplies  of  domestically  produced  fo,ts  in  the  19^0-Ul  na,rketing  season 
are  eroected  to  "be  slightly  less  than  the  large  supplies  of  r539*-^0«  Lard 
and  grease  production  pro'ba'bly  trill  "be  su'bstantia21y  siialler  th.?n  a  year 
earlier,  and  tallow  production  olso  mrj  "be  reduced.    Production  of  soy"bean 
oil  and  peanut  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  "be  increased.    The  tota,l 
supply  of  cottonseed  oil  pro"bahly  vdll  "be  little  changed,  nith  increased 
production  "being  a.bout  offset  "by  reduced  stocks. 

Imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil~l)earing  materials  have  "been  smaller 
so  far  in  19^0  than  a  year  earlier,  chiefly  "because  of  the  prevailing 
la-rge  supplies  and  low  prices  for  donestic  fats.    !Io  material  increase  in 
imports  seens  likely  so  long  as  prices  for  domestic  fats  continue  low. 

Domestic  demand  for  food  and  soap  fats,  and  for  drying  oils,  is  ex- 
pected to  "be  stronger  in  ISUO-^+l  than  in  1939-^0,  mainly  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased industrial  and  "building  activity,  arising  in  part  from  the  defense 
program.    But  if  the  British  "blockade  of  continent?.!  European  na-rkets  is 
continued,  a'bnormally  large  supplies  of  such  foreign  items  as  coconut  oil 
and  copra,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  flaxseed  vrill  remain  available  for 


shipment  to  the  United  States.  Under  such  circumstances,  ony  rise  in  prices 
for  domestic  fats  v;ould  he  limited  hy  increased  imports*  Nevertheless,  some 
improveiient  in  prices  for  lard,  tallow,  and  greases  seems  to  he  indicated  on 
the  hasis  of  the  prospective  domestic  supply  and  demand  situation. 

The  farm  price  of  cottonseed  v;as  higher  in  August  this  year  than 
last.    La,st  fall,  however,  following  the  outhreak  of  war  in  Surope,  prices 
rose  fairly  shaxoly.    !7ith  an  increased  domestic  supply  of  cottonseed,  re- 
duced eraoorts  of  cake  and  meal,  and  increased  supplies  of  peanut  and  soybean 
products,  as  well  as  linseed  meal,  no  substantial  gain  in  cottonseed  prices 
'is  now  in  prospect,  despite  the  improvement  expected  in  domestic  demand 
conditions. 

The  United  States  flaxseed  crop  for  IQ^O  is  reported  to  he  of  near- 
record  size.     ?la^:seed  import  requirements  for  the  19^-^+1  season  probably 
will  be  much  below  average,   even  thoVvgiT.  crushings  may  be  increased.  South 
.Ajierican  sapr)lies  of  flaxseed  are  now  seasonally  snail.     If  the  w?.r  in 
Surope  continues,  such  supjplies  nay  become  burdensome  ne:ct  winter  when  the 
new  South  .teerican  crop  is  harvested.     The  domestic  farm  price  of  flaxseed 
was  about  the  same  in  August  this  year  as  last,  but  was  somewhat  below  the 
average  for  the  1339~^  marketing  season.    Present  indications  a.re  that  the 
aver-^.ge  price  for  19^K>-^1  will  be  lower  than  that  of  a.  year  earlier.  But 
with  increa.sed  marketings,  the  total  cash  income  from  the  19^0  crop  nay  be 
greater  than  that  from  the  1939  crop, 

REVI3T7  or  IGCUrT  DjVSLOPKSITTS 
Pri  ces  of  fat  s  and  oils  again  decline 

Prices  of  most  fats  and  oils  declined  fxirther  in  August  from  the 
relatively  low  levels  reached  in  Ju].y,    Lard,  inedible  tallovr,  and  greases 
"showed  the  most  pronounced  reductions  for  the  month.    Butter  prices  advanced 
seasonallj;-  in  August, 

Prices  of  domestic  vegetable  oils  in  August  vrere  equal  to  or  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.    And  prices  of  butter  and  marine  oils 
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were  considera'bly  higher.    But  the  avera£:e  price  of  prins  steam  lard  at 
Chicago,  at  k,S  cents  per  pound,  T7as  the  lowest  since  April  1933l  prices 
of  grease  (A  Trhite)  and  inedible  tallow,  at  3»2  cents  per  pound,  were  the 
lowest  since  llarch  193^« 

East  Indian  palm  oil  pjid  Philippine  coconut  oil  were  soraewhat  lo^^er 
priced  in  Au^st  this  year  than  last.    Ho->Tever,  prices  for  other  imported 
oils  v;ere  suostsntially  hi£;her  than  a  year  earlier,  chiefly  "because  of  diffi- 
culties in  ohtaining  supplies  from  Europe  fmd  East  Asia.    A'nong  the  imported 
items  which  n:ade  pronounced  price  gains  during  the  past  ye?.r  rere  cod-liver, 
sesaae,  perilla,,  tung,  castor,  nape,  olive,  and  teaseed  oils.  Tlholesale 
prices  of  cod-liver  oil  in  August  were  nore  than  200  percent  hi;'i.er  than 
they  were  a,  yer.r  earlier;  increases  for  other  items  ranged  roughly  from  20 
to  75  percent. 

Large  sup-olies,  reduced  exports  nain?-y 

res'oonsible  for  low  pri ces  of  domestic  fats 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
■  19^10  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  for  all  yea-rs  on  record.     Factory  pro- 
duction during  the  first  o  months  of  the  year  was  reported  to  be  11  percent 
Larger  than  in  the  corres^jonding  period  of  1939*    Lard,  inedible  tallow  and 
grea.ses,  and  soj'-beaji  oil  accoi-^nted  for  most  of  the  increase. 

Total  production  of  tallow,  greases,  and  soybean  oil  will  be  of 
record  pro-:;ortiohs  tliis  year.     Lard  production,  however,  vrhile  nuch  Irrger 
than  that  in  ajiy  of  the  past  6  years,  probably'-  will  be  no  la.rger  than  the 
average  for  the  10  pr^drought  ye?.rs,  152^1— 33»     '^^Q  supply  of  lard  available 
for  domestic  consumption  in  19"^,  nevertheless,  is  by  far  the  largest  on 
record  and  is  approximately  25  percent  greater  than  average  consumption  for 
the  pre-drought  period,    Reduced  e:qoorts  of  lard  are  mainly  responsible  for 
this  situation,     (See  cover  chart,)    The  reduction  in  exports  ha.s  been  brought 
about  largeljr  by  increased  competition  from  hardened  vegetable  oils  and  whale 
oil  in  Saropem  markets  in  recent  yea,rs,  the  present  restrictive  na,t"are  of 
British  buying  policy,  a.nd  the  bloclca,de  of  most  of  continental  Europe, 

IDomestic  deLiand  for  food  and  soap  fats,  reflecting  the  improved  status 
of  industrial  activity,  is  novr  stronger  tlian  it  was  a  year  ago.    But  the  large 
domestic  production  of  fats,  together  vrith  the  loss  of  ercports,  has  served 
to  keep  prices  of  domestic  fats  at  a  relatively  low  level.    Another  fa.ctor 
affecting  prices  of  domestic  fats  is  the  potentially  large  supply  of  foreign 
fats  and  oils  available  for  United  States  consumption.     The  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  Ilet^erlands  East  Indies  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  closing 
of  European  markets  to  world  tra.de.     Large  supplies  of  copra  and  coconut  oil, 
palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  which  under  normal  conditions  would  be  ship^^ed 
to  Europe,  have  been  "backed  up"  in  those  countries,  with  the  result  that 
prices  of  such  commodities  a.re  now  at  low  levels,    7ith  s-mrolies  large  and 
prices  low  for  domestic  fats,  United  States  imports  of  most  fats  and  oils 
ha.ve  been  somewhat  smaller  so  far  in  19^  than  in  1939-    But  any  pronounced 
gain  in  prices  in  the  United  States  probably  would  result  in  increased  im- 
ports, which  in  turn  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  price  rise. 
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Im-p roved  donestic  dera?aji(i.  lit.tle 
chajip^e  in  total  sap-plias  indicg.ted 

Farther  improvement  in  domestic  demand  for  fats  is  eirpected  to  develop 
durin{j  the  ne::t  year  T.dth  continued  expansion  in  industrial  activity,  re- 
sulting in  part  from  the  Defense  Program,     Total  supplies  of  domestically- 
produced  fats  prolial)ly  will  "be  slightly  smaller  in  the  19^-^1  marketing 
season  thon  in  1939~^» 

Lard  cjid  grease  production  in  IP'W-Ul  may  "be  reduced  as  much  as  10 
percent  from  the  1939""^  levels  as  a  result  of  the  smaller  pig  crop  this 
year,    TTith  fewer  fat  cattle  indicated  for  market  in  19^1  than  in  19^'^, 
tallow  procuction  also  may  he  smaller.    Factors'"  stodcs  of  cottonseed  oil 
were  indicp.ted  to  he  ahout  100  million  pounds  less  on  August  1  this  year 
than  last.    But  with  a  larger  cotton  crop,  the  production  of  cottonseed  oil 
in  the  current  season  ma;^'-  he  increased  by  an  amount  ahout  equa.1  to  the  de- 
crea-se  in  stocks. 

Partly  offsetting  the  reductions  in  lard,  tallow,  and  greases,  there 
prohahly  will  he  an  increase  in  output  of  soyhean  and  peanut  oils.  The 
magnitude  of  the  increases  for  these  items  vdll  depend  largely  on  the  out~ 
turn  of  the  domestic  soyhean  and  peaiiut  crops  this  jeox,  and  on  developments 
in  the  e:qport  situation  for  soyheans.     At  the  rjresent  time,  it  appea.rs  that 
the  reduction  in  supplies  of  lard,  grea.ses,  and  tallov/  will  ercceed  the 
indicated  increases  for  soyhean  and  peanut  oils. 

Under  ordinary  circ"umstances,  improvement  in  domestic  demand,  with 
some  reduction  in  total  supplies,  would  hring  about  fairly  substantial  gains 
in  prices,    'J>v.t  so  long  a,s  the  British  blockade  is  continued,  with  abnormal]^, 
large  supiolies  of  foreign  fats  remaining  available  for  shipment  to  the  Unit 
States,  prices  of  domestic  fa.ts  are  not  likely  to  rise  greatly.  Neverthe- 
less,  some  improvement  in  prices  seems  to  be  indicated  for  the  ne::t  yea-r, 
particularly  for  lard,  tallow,  and  greases, 

ITew  lard  definitions  estaali shed 

The  Secreta-r^r  of  Agriculture  on  Augast  ih  signed  an  order  establishin 
new  definitions  for  mea.t  food  products  which  may  be  sold  in  interstate  and 
foreign  corraerce  a.s  "lard"  and  "rendered  pork  fat,"    The  order  will  be  en- 
forced -under  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  becomes  effective  November  1,  IS'-tO,  , 

The  new  definitions  provide  th^^t  "lard"  produced  \mder  Federal  inspe 
tion  be  made  from  selected  fresh,  fatty  tissues  from  healthy  hogs  with  or 
without  lard  ste^-^.rine  or  hardened  lard.  Edible  pork  fat  not  measuring  up  to' 
the  definition  of  lai-d,  sucli  as  head  fat,  scrap  fa.t,  pressings  and  the  like, 
may  be  processed  and  sold  as  rendered  pork  fat. 

The  chief  loiirpose  of  the  new  order  is  to  increase  consumer  protection 
under  the  Heat  Inspection  Act  by  establishing  uniformity  and  freshness  of 
ingred.ients  processed  and  sold  as  lard.     It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  federally  inspected  products  now  sold  as  lard  will  fall  to 
qualify  as  lard  iinder  the  nev;  definitions. 
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THE  COTTONSEED  SITUATION 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  for  the  lQ/+0-.4i  season  is  estir.iat-ed  at  5.7 
million  tons  conpared  with  5. A  million  tons  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of 
6.2  iriillicn  tons  for  the  10  years  1928-37.  Mill  stocks  of  cottonseed  on  August 
amounted  to  only  39,000  tons,  less  than  a  third  of  the  quantity  on  hand  a  year 
earliei'.  But  production  of  co-otonseed,  as  indicated  by  conditions  September  1 
is  expected  to  total  a.bout  5,^71,000  tons,  or  inore  than  400,000  tons  riiore  than 
in  the  1939-40  season. 


Despite  the  increased  production  of  cottonseed,  the  supply  of  cotton- 
seed oil  probably  will  be  no  greater  this  season  than  last.    Mill  stocks  of 
oil  (crude  basis)  on  August  1  were  approximately  100  million  pounds  less  than 
a  year  earlier.     And  the  increase  in  oil  orod^iction,  assuning  that  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  seed  supply  will  be  cru.sned  as  Ln  the  1939-40 
season,  probably  v\dll  not  be  in  excess  of  this  a:.iount. 

Table  2.-  Cottonseed  a;id  cottonseed  oil:     Sunply,  net  trade  and  disappearance. 
United  State?,  average  1928-37;  aiinual  1933-40 
(Net  exports  are  indicated  by  a  minus  sign) 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
August 

Cott 

on seed 

Cottons 

eed  oil. 

c"Ti.do  ba 

sis 

;Mill 
[stocks 

;  Aug.l 

:?roduc- 
:  tion 

:  Total 
:  supply 

:  Cp-ich— 
:  ingo 

Pro- 

:St.rid<s  : 

^  clue- 
'Aug.l'. 

:             :Not  irti- 
:  Dome stLc: port  3  or 
tsunply  :nct  ex- 
:             :  ocrts 

[Domestic 
[  disap- 
[pear  an  ce 

: 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

:  tons 

tons 

tens 

tons 

lb_^ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

1928-37 

:  103 

6,136 

6,:>,39 

4,709 

/V98 

1,466 

1,964 

35 

1,483 

1938 

:  337 

5,310 

5,647 

4,471 

559 

l,/:.09 

1,968 

59 

1.352 

1939 

:  121 

5,260 

5,381 

4,148 

67/. 

1,325 

1,999 

-  7 

1,422 

1940  1/ 

:  39 

2/5,671 

5,710 

3/4,400 

570 

3/'l,400  2/1,970 

Data  on  stocks,  crashingS;,  and  oil  procuction  comipiled  from,  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census;  data  on  trade  compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce;  production  of  cottonseed  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.    Doiacstic  disa,:'pearancc  computed  from,  data  on  pro- 
duction, stocks^  and  trade. 
1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Indicated  September  1. 

3/  Estruaatcd,  assuj^iin'^  same  proportion  of  the  supply  of  cottonseed  will  be 
crashed  as  in  1939-40. 


Stocks  of  cottonseed  ca'.:e  and  meal,  arid  huJ.ls  were  considerably  s;  aller 
cn  August  1  this  year  than  last.     Kence,  even  if  production  of  these  comxiod- 
ities  should  be  increased  this  season,  total  supplies  probably  vrauld  be  only 
slightly  larger  thsn  a  year  earlier.     Stoclcs  of  linters  on  Au^^ust  1,  totaling 
133,000  bales,  were  approxiraately  34.6,000  bales  smaller  than  stocks  on  August 
1,  1939.    And  the  total  supply  of  linters  for  the  current  season  may  be 
smaller  than  in  1939-40. 
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The  averap-e  price  received  hy  farmers  for  ccltcnseed  in  mid-August,  a' 
$21.16  per  ton,  was  apiToz^iiflatcl'y  ^5  per  ton  hir'hoi-  tl.an  in  ir id- August  1939 
was  about  equal  to  the  weighted  avera.pe  price  for  the  1939-'i.O  marketing  seasoa. 
Prices  rose  fairly  sharply  in  the  fall  and  vdnter  last  year;  following  the  out., 
brealc  of  war  in  Europe  but  have  dcc].incd  in  recent  months.  The  domestic  demanc 
for  cottonseed  products,  especially  for  oil  end  linters,  probably  lirill  continue 
to  be  stronger  in  the  current  marketing  year  thtJi  it  v/as  a  year  ago.  But  for- 
ei.gn  demand  is  likely  to  remain  weal<  so  long  as  the  blockade  of  most  of  the 
European  continent  is  enforced.  No  sharp  rise  j.n  prices  of  cottonseed,  such  f| 
took  place  last  fall,  is  likc]y  to  occur  under  such  circranstanccs. 

The  value  of  cottonseed  sold  b,"  farmers,  including  the  quantity  exchangi 
for  meal,  amounted  to  1^88,175,000  for  the  1939  crop  compared  with  :!.^92,836,000 
for  the  193s  crop,  according  to  estima,tes  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Servi^ 
Total  sales  in  194^^-41  probably  will  be  larger  than  in  1939-40.    But  present 
indications  are  that  pi-ices  in  the  next  f ev>r  luonths,  vihen  most  of  the  current 
crop  v;ill  be  sold,  L.ay  not  average  as  high  as  those  in  the  fall  and  early  vdr 
of  i939. 

TME  FL\XSSED  SITUATION 

United  States  provactioi  cf  flaxseed  for  1940,  estimated  at  30' 7  milli 
bushels,  is  the  largest  since  1';.'24  and  is  moi-e  than  equivalent  to  total  crush- 
ings  of  domestic  and  iiMportod  sc^ed  in  the  1939-40  marketing  year.    Some  increa'a 
in  cmshings  is  anticipated  for  the  current  season,  in  view  of  the  rising  trend- 
in  building  act!''  ity  and  the  conseciuent  iiuprovement  in  demand  for  linseed  oil 
for  use  in  paints.     Stocks  of  flcjcsoed  on  Ju.ly  1,  totaling  3.9  million  bushels, 
were  nearly  2  million  bushels  larger  than  a  3'car  earlier. 


I 


The  domestic  supply  (production  plus  stocks)  of  flaxseed  in  the  currentr' 
season  is  expected  to  total  more  than  34  million  burhels,  wnich  probably  v/ill 
leave  little  room,  for  ijapcrts.     Not  ii.ipoiiis  of  flaxseed  aiiiounted  to  13.2  m.illic 
bushels  in  the  1939-40  season  compared  with  18.7  lUillicn  bushels  a  year  earlier 
and  an  average  of  l6.4  million  bushels  for  the  previous  10  years. 


Table  3--  Flaxseed,   and  linseed  oil:    Supply,  net  trade,  and 
disappe.ai-ance,  a.vera.-^-e  1928-37,  -T^aual  1938-40 
(Net  e::co:ts  are  indicated  by  a  mii.us  si-j'.) 


.axseed 

Year 

Est. 

begin- 

totel- 

Pro- 

: Net 

ning 

:  stocks 

duc- 

im- 

July 

:July  1 

tion 

'  port  s 

]  / 

:  1>000 

1, 000 

bu . 

ha. 

bu. 

Average 

1926-37 

3,126 

11,943 

1938 

2,199 

8,152 

18,744 

1939 

2,:^  96 

20,330 

13,212 

1940  2/ 

Q     ''1  1 
^  }  y^-i- 

2/30,662 

1 


L:j- 

seed 

oil 

• 

Do-  ^ 

rtodvs: 

tory ■ ' 

\>7 1  s ; 

Total 

'mesticl 

Jul^'-  : 

pro- 

■*»    ►';.-("  " 

sur)- 

disap-l 

i_  • 

div--' 

/■I    -  ; 

Pl7 

pear-1 

t:A-.- 

rnce  1 

iv.ij.A . 

]'.ii. 

/^il. 

lb_^ 

lb. 

lb. 

1.22 

50s 

2 

632 

514 

146 

502 

-  1 

647 

516 

130 

579 

-  5 

704 

572 

133 

Data  on  factory  stocks,  crushings,  and  oil  production  com.piled  from  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census^  trade,  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Fore i.m' and  Do- 
mestic Commerce j  commercial  and  farm  stocks,  and  production  of  flaxseed  from  re 
ports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.     Domestic  disappearance  of  oil  com' 
puted  from  data  on  production,  stocks,  and  trade.  ^  ^ 

1/  Total  of  factory,  comumercial,  and  farm  stocks.  2/  Prelijainary.  " 
3/  Indicated  Septemloer  1. 
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Althou:'h  supplies  of  flaxseed  in  AJpeiitina  and  Uni.sxiaj^  are  now  season- 
ally small,  the  usual  export  markets,  aside  irDi:!  the  United  States,  are  lai^ge- 
ly  cut  off  by  the  British  blockade  of  much  of  Europe.     If  the  war  in  Europe  is 
continued.  South  American  supplies  of  flaxseed  are  lil'ely  to  become  burdensome 
next  vrinter  ^.vhen  the  ne\';  crop  is  harvested.    New  crop  flaxseed  is  novr  being 
seeded  in  South  America,  but  it  is  too  early  to  hazarc'  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able outcom.e  of  the  crop. 

Factory  production  and  domestic  consumption  of  linseed  oil  increased 
fairly  sliarply  in  1939-AO,  chiefly  in  response  to  the  improved  dem.and  for 
paints,  but  to  some  extent  also  because  of  reduced  supplies  of  perilla  oil  re- 
sulting from  the  short  crop  of  perilla  seed  in  ilanchuria  in  1939. 

Further  in;provement  in  domestic  demand  for  paints  is  in  prospect  for  the 
current  marketing  year.     But  the  effect  of  this  iiiiprovement  on  prices  of  both 
fla::secd  and  linseed  oil  is  lil^cly  to  be  outweighed  by  developm.ent s  in  Europe. 
A  continuation  of  the  v;ar,  i.'ith  restricted  de;riand  for  flaxseed  on  the  Continent, 
probably  ^-ould  mean  that  prices  v.ould  remain  low.    The  reopening  of  continental 
European  r.iarkets  to  world  trade,  on  the  other  hond,  probably  vrould  be  accompania 
by  some  stimulation  in  prices. 

Prices  receiv-^d  by  farmers  for  flaxsi^cd  in  the  United  States  averaged 
$1.36  per  bushel  in  mid-Au.giist  this  year.    This  price  v/as  about  the  same  as  in 
August  1939  but  was  10  cents  lower  t':an  the  average  for  the  1939-/:-0  m.arkcting 
year  and  was  considerably  b^low  the  average  for  the  previoue  IC  years.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  average  price  for  the  19' 0-Z:.l  season  will  be  somewhat 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.    But  with  larger  marketings,  the  total  cash  income 
from  the  crop  may  be  soiae-'diat  greater  this  season  than  last. 

STATUP  OF  THE  VrESTSI^'  rCKISPHEES    ITK  REGARD  TO  SIJFFICIINCY  IN  FATS 

The  'Testern  Hei.iisphere  is  nearly."  self-suf f icierit  with  regard  to  fats  and 
oils  as' a  whole,  with  a  net  jj-aport  require;a  nt  which  ordinarLly  a;-:ounts  to  2 
percent  or  less  of  total  consuraption.    However,  there  are  lar ;;e  hemisphere  sur- 
pluses for  scm.e  item.s,  notably  flaxseed,  lard,  tailovv-,  soybeans,  cottonseed, 
and  cottonseed  oil;  while  there  are  substantial  deficits  for  other  items,  in- 
cluding coconut  oil  anc  copra,  palm  oil,  tung  oil,  olive  oil,  peanut  oil, 
perilla  oil,  ana  fish-liver  oils. 

Present  hemisphere  surpluses  are  sold  mostly  in  the  European  market. 
The  imported  ite.nis  are  obtained  largely/-  from  tlie  Far  East.    Most  of  the  coconut 
oil  and  copra  is  supplied  by  the  Philippine  Islands  ai'.d  the  East  Indies.  Im- 
ports of  tung  oil  and  peanut  oil  are  furnished  chiefly  by  China.    Shipments  of 
perilla  oil  orivinate  in  K^.rantung  and  Japan.    Palm  oil  is  obtained  both  in  the 
East  Indies  and  T/est  Africa.    Olive  oil  and  part  of  the  fish-liver  oils  are  imi- 
ported  from  Europe.     Iceland  and  Japan  also  are  sources  of  supply  for  fish- 
liver  oils. 

Hen.i sphere  self- g'.uiic lent  in  table  aiid  cooking  fats. 
deficient  in  salad  and  edible  soao  oils 


As  incicated  in  ta.ble       the  VJestern  Hemisphere  normally  produces  ample 
s-upplics  of  butter;,  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearine 
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for  use  as  table  and  cool-zing  fats,  but  is  deficient  in  production  of  com  oil, 

olive  oil,  sesaivie  oil,  and  teaseed  oil,  items  7/liich  are  used  chiefly  as  salad 

and  cooking  oils.  The  hemisphere  also  is  deficient  in  production  of  edible  so? 
oils^  notably  coconut  oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  and  paLni  oil. 

In  an  emergency,  the  deficiency  in  salad  and  cooking  oils  nii^ht  be 
remedied  by  substituting  much  of  the  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil  now  used  It 
vegetable  cooking'  fats  for  this  purpose.    This  procedure  v:ould  involve  some 
change  in  taste ^  but  othen/vise  would  c?use  no  particular  difficulty.    The  sur- 
plus of  oleo  oil  and  oleostearine  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cooking 
fats.    And  part  of  the  lard  surplus  could  be  used  to  replace  the  cottonseed  ai| 
soybean  oils  diverted  from  the  cooking  fat  to  the  salad-oil  market.    The  re-  '■. 
mainder  of  the  lard  surplus  probably  could  be  used  for  soap,  talcing  the  place  - 
in  large  measure  of  palm  oil  nov:  ii-,iported.  j 

The  only  serious  deficit  problem:  in  the  edible  fat  field  exists  in  the 
"lauric-acid"  oils  -  coconut,  paLn-kernel,  and  babassu  -  which  aside  from  the 
usefulness  for  food  are  almost  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  a_uick-latherini 
hard  soaps.     Some  copra  is  produced  in  Mexico,  Brazil^  and  to  a  miiior  extent 
other  Lat:in- American  countries.     Bit  copra  end  coconut  oil  are  imported  by  pi^ 
tically  ail  AiMcrican  countries.     Pali-n-kerncl  oil  also  is  imported.     Babacsu  nS 
and  kernels,  a  Brazilian  product,  have  not  as  yet  been  produced  in  sufficient  ; 
voIiutlO  to  provide  a  large  extra-hemisDhcrc  surplus. 


ithl 


The  hemisphere  deficit  in  the  "la,uric-acid"  oils  amounts  to  about  800 
million  pounds  onnualiy.    TliLs  deficit  ma;/  be  reduced  in  future  years  hy  an 
crease  in  the  harvest  of  v-ild  babass  i  nuts  in  Brazil  and  cohime  nuts  in  south 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  by  an  expansion  of  existing  paljr,  and  coconut 
plantations  in  northern  Brazil  pjid  other  tropical  regions.    The  former  proccdur 
involves  considerable  difficulties  as  to  labor  for  harvesting,  and  rauch  capital 
is  needed  to  jjuprove  the  pri;-:iitivc  trrx-soortation  facilities  nov.^  existing,  as 
well  as  for  the  e stabli slime nt  of  processing  plants.     Hcv'/ever,  the  v/ealth 
represented  by  those  wild  nuts,  at  present  largely  untapped,  is  very  great, 
addition  to  the  oil.  the  kernels  yield  a  high-prcteiji  calcc  useful  for  livesto 
feeding.     And  the  cuter  husks  are  valuable  for  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
charcoal,  vdth  several  important  industrial  chemicals  as  byproducts. 

Production  of  flaxseed  ;..::re  than  sufficient  for  hemisphere 
needs,  but  out  out  of  faster- drying  oils  is  deficient 

The  VJestern  Hemisphere  produces  more  fl:„xsoed  than  it  uses.     On  the 
other  haiid,  hemisphere  production  of  timg  oil  quo.  perill:i  oil,  vhich  are 
superior  to  linseed  oil  in  drying  oualities,  is  aliiost  negligible.  Argentina 
and  Urug-uay  are  the  surplus  f laxseJd-producin-  nations.    The  United  States  an^ 
Canada  produce  fairly  lai'ge  quantities  of  flaxseed,  but  not  enough  for  their 
OY/n  needs.     Production  in  the  United  States  flucti.iates  v/idely  from  year  to  year 
partly  in  response  to  changes  in  the  f lajcseed-wheat  price  ratio. 

Linseed  oil  m.ay  be  substituted  to  some  extent  for  perilla  oil,  but  onljl^ 
to  a  very  slight  extent  for  tung  oil,  -vviiich  possesses  ali/icst  unique  wotcr- 
resistant  characteristics.    Tung  oil  in  recent  years  has  becoiae  important  in 
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the manufacture  of  hi  :h--u.^lit3'  varnishes  aiid  for  luanv  indust, rial.: purposes. 
Some  txme  oil:  is  produced- al on 7  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Brazil.    But: the  buLk  of  the  suppl-/  still  cones  from  China. 

Oitieica  oil  3iid:de?>5'dl'ated  castor  oil  possesb  r  any  of  the  properties  of 
tung  oil,  and  naj:  .be_^used_.tp  soae^.e^ftent  as  substitutes.  .  Oitieica  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the.  nuts  of  the  vdld  oitieica  tree  found"  in  northeastern  Brazil, 
liost  of  the  staijds  of  the  oitieica  tree. are  novj  being  exploited,  and  it  is  not 
likelv  that  production  of  oitieica  oil  could  be  ejipandod  roich  beyond  the  present 
level.     Castor  beans  are  p:x)duced  on  .a  lar^re  scale  fror:.  both  ivild  and  cultivat- 
ed plants  in  Brazil.    They  ca  •  be  .grcYvr.  also  in  the  United -States,  but  producticn 
costs  are  high.  .  • 

Perilla  seedj  prL^arily  a  Maiichurian  product,  ^has  been  grcvm  expcrimcnt- 
allv  in  the  United  States..  .  The  chief,  obstacle  to  largo- scale  production  in 
tl'is  country  arises  iron  t-he  djff icultj-  in  harvesting  by  mechanical  mccns  the 
numerous  seeds,  Hvhich  tend  to  scatter,  on  ripening.    Perilla  oil  is  not  a  tung- 
oil  substitute,  "but  is  superior  to  liiiseed  oil  as  a  general  drying  oil,  and  is 
particularly^  useful  for  blending  Kith  scni-dryina'  oila  .such  as  soybean  oil  and 
cottonseed  oil. 

Heni sphere  deficient  in  medicinal  f at ,s 

rt.  largo  proportion  of  the  supply  of  fish-liver;  oils  of  high-vitcx.iLn 
potency  for  medicinr-.l  uses  and  poultry  feeds  is  obtained  fro;.;  non-hemisphere 
sources.    Wool  grease,  useful  chief ly_ as  a  base  for  salves  and  ointments,  as  a 
lubricant,  and  as  a  source  of  vitoitiiii  D,  clso  is  a  deficit  item. 

The  production  of  fish-liver  oils  by  C?.nada  and  IJevji  oundland  undoubtedly 
could 'be  expi/ndcd  to  some  extent.    Production  in  the  United  .States  probably 
could  also  be  expanded.    Fish-liver  oils  produced  domestically  are  m.ainly  a  by- 
product of  the  fish  c?.-uiing  industry.  ■  Rendering  plants  aiid  boats  specifically 
desi'pied  for  the  "production  of  such  oils  probably  .v»'ould  .be  , needed.  ■ 

.  ;Vool  grease  is  a  byproduct  of  t/he  wool-scouring  industry.    Output  may  be 
increased  only  as  the  quantity  of  vrool  scoured  is  increased.  ■  Large  quantities 
of  raw  Yfcol  are  novv  shipped  from  South  Airierica  to  Eura^De. 

Supply  of  lubricant  in?  oils  amp]_e  : 

Hemisphere",  supplies  of  lubricating  oils  (includin;'  both  mineral  oils  and 
fats)  are  ample  for  most  needs.    However,  fairly  large:  qi.iaiitities  of  rape  oil 
are  inipo:-bed.  ^  Blpvm  rape  oil,  ll'<:e  castor  oil,  is  hi?,hly.  viscous-  and  is  partic- 
ularly well  suited  for  use  in  hi-'h-speed  internal  combustion  motors.     Rape  oil. 
is  resistant  to  the  action  of  salt  air.  and  water,  and  hence  is  Tfidely  used  in 
;..arine  motors.    Some  rapcseed  is  produecd  in  Ar.-.entina,  but  production  to  date 
has  been  small.   ■'  .   
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TalDle  U.-  Vtestern  Heraicphoret     Estimated  net  export  and  net  import  balandes 
for  specified  fats,  oils/  and  oil-lDearing  materials 


Commodity 


Used  mainly  for  taljle 
and  cookini":  fats  - 

Butter   


Cottonseed  (oil 
ea\iiv.  ,  1573)  . 


Cottonseed  oil 


Lard 


Oleo  stock  and 
derivatives  . 


Peanut  oil 


Soybeans  (oil 
equiv,  ,  lh)b) 


Soybean  oil   

Total   

Used  mainly  for  salad 
and  cooking  oils  - 

Corn  oil   


Olive  oil 


Sesame  seed  (oil 
eouiv.  ,  h^fo)  , , 


Net     •     Net     :   Countries  showing 

exports:  imports,:,  net  £x^o r t s  

i;ob(:  1,000 


2SMI 


38,217 


^75,000 


56,505 


128,072 


86,689 


10,396 


690,796  138,^68 


26,308 


176,^97 


31,U27 


Coiuatries  showing 
ne^t  import  r 


Argentina  80^,  Canada: 
17,  Cuba  2,  Uruguay  1 


Brazil  Sy,b,  Peru  26, 
Argentina  5»  Para- 
,Suay  k,  Ecuador  1, 
Nicaragua  1, 


Brazil,  80^,  United 
States  16,  Mexico  3» 
Peru  1. 

United  States  95^, 
Canada  3»  Argentina 
2. 

Argentina  89/^,  United 
States  11. 


United  States  100^. 


Canada  60^,  United 
States  39 »  Uruguay  1, 


Cuba  57^,  Canada  28,  , 
Chile  15.  


United  States  100^. 


United  States  5570 
Argentina  21,  Cuba  7» 
Brazil  6,  Uruguay 
Canada  2,  Mexico  2, 
Chile  1,  Venezuela  If 
Others  1, 


United  States  100^. 


Continued 
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Table         Western  He .-ni sphere:     Sstinated  net  export  and  net  .import  balances 
for  specified  lats,  oils,  a:".d  oil-bearing  materials 

-  Contirued 


Co-nTiodity 

:     ITpt     :  l^et 
exoorts: in^orts 

:     Ccun-tri€s  showing 
:          net  e-x"ocrts 

l.COO  1,030 
■    lb.  lb. 

12,6lS 
15,751 

Teaseed  oil  ! 

2b2,60T 

Used  nainly  for  soap 
Slov/  lathe rin;^  - 


Fish  oils 
Palm  oil  . 


19,03U 


Whale  and  seal  oil  , 
Stearine,  animal  !_/ 

Tallow  1/   , 


Total 


Used  aain].y  for  soap 
Qu  i  c  k- 1 a  t  he  r  i  ng  - 
Babassii  nuts  (oil 
ecuiv. ,  6375)  . . .  • 


Coconut  oil 


Copra  (oil  eauiv, , 

63^)  :  


Palm  kernels  (oil 
eauiv.  ,  U^fo)  . . , 


Palm-kcrnel  oil 
Total   


U09,30^ 
23,613 


10,031 
81,752 


110,867  ^32,317 


333, 689 


359,126 


^.583  797.97^ 


Countries  shov/ing 
net  imports 


Canada  89"^  United 
States  S,  Argentina 


Argentina  9^/^»  Uruguay" 
6.  , 

Argentina  SU-)^,  Uruguay 
9,  Brazil  6,  Canada  1. 


Brazil  lO'O/'i. 


Brazil  lOOfo. 


United  States  99^, 
Canada  1, 

United  States  lOOi. 


United  States  81^, 
CaJiada  I5 1  Cuba  U. 

United  States  100;«^.., 


United  States  Sf'p, 
Canada  10,  Argentina 
1,   Cuba  1,  Others  1. 

United  States  8^, 
Mexico  15,  Colombia  3» 


United  States  lOO;^. 


Continued  - 
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Table  h.~  VJestern  Hemisphere:     Estimated  net  export  and  net  import  "balances 
for  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  materials 

-  Continued 


Commodity 

.    Net     :  Net 
exports: imports 

Countries  showing 
net  exports  : 

Countries  showing 
net  imports 

Used  mainly  for  dry- 

: 1,000  1,000 
:    lb.  lb. 

ing  purposes  - 
!F1  ax'^eed  (oil 

equiv.  ,   33/0)   .  .  . 

lA-rffentina  Q^-o.  Urufrua'' 
U. 

11,286 

Cuba  2Ufo,  Canada  22, 
Chile  11,  Colombia  10, 
MpTion  Q.  Ppm  7. 

1  4  0          w  \_y       y  i      *v^A  \jL.      1  1 

Venezuela  7>  Brazil  3, 
Ecuador  2,  Panama  2, 
Argentina  1,  Costa 
Rica  1,  Salvador  1. 

-  ' 

1,576 

597 

Brazil  lOOyi. 

Perilla  seed  (oil  ; 
equiv.  ,  375^)  , . . ' 

United  States  100^. 

Gb.Ull 
-  13^,307- 

United  States  100;;^. 
United  States  100^. 

832,0^0  212,601 

Used  mainly  for 

medicinal  purposes: 

United  States 

Canada       Argentina  1, 

Others  1. 

Fish-liver  oils  ..: 

5"J,79^' 

U,6bQ: 

United  States  100^. 

62,U63i 

Continued  - 
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Table  U.-  Western  Hemisphere:     Estimcited  net  export  and  net  import  "balances 
for  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  n^erials 

-  Continued 


:  "et      :      Y.et     :     Countries  shov.dng  :     Countries  showing 

 ConMod.i't^y  ;  exports  ;  imports;  net  exports  j  net  imports 

:  1,000         1,000  :  : 

Miscellaneous  indus-:  lb.             lb. '   :  "  : 

trial  oils  -          :  :  : 

Castor  beans  (oil  ;  :Brazil  92^»  Argen-  : 

eouiv. ,  —    :tina  d,  : 

:  :  " :  Canada  Skjb ,  Cuba  10 , 

Castor  oil  ..:  —              1»877'  '.Mexico  2,  Argentina  1, 

:  :  :Ccsta  Rica  1,  Ec-uador 

;  :  ;  :1,  Peru  1. 

:  :United  States  35^  : 

Neat's-foot  oil  ..:  2,376           —    : Brazil  2S,  Canada  26: 

J  : Uruguay  11. '  '  '        '  : 

Rapeseed  (oil         :  :  '   '  :United  States  97/<'» 

equiv.  ,  355^)  —              6,56s :  '  : Canada  3* 

Rape  oil   ;  — -            33>g2g;  J  ; United  States  100^. 


Total  ^S.793  ^2,273 


Total,  all 

commodities  -         :  1,687,069  1,9^9,297 


The  term  "Western  Hemisphere"  applies  here  to  Canada,  Newf ouiadland,  United  States, 
and  the  20  republics  of  Latin  America. 

Estimates  are  based  on  trade  data  compiled  from  official  sources  and'  the  Inter- 
national Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics  for'  the  years  1935-32»  ^ith  the 
following  exceptions:     Tallow,  193^  data;  babassu  nuts,  193^39  ^iata;  soybeans, 
soybep.n  oil,  and  oiticica  oil,  1939  data;  lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  estimates  as 
of  19^,  data  for  ee.rlier  years  not  being  considered  representative.     Data  are 
not  complete  for  all  commodities,   since  trrde  figures  for  some  countries  are  not 
completely  available.     But  the  totals  are  believed  to  reflect  the  net  hemisphere 
trading  position  fairly  accurately, 

1/  Mostly  inedible. 


ros-1+3  16- 

Table  5»~  Oleonargarinie:^  Production  and  materials  used  in' n;anufacture, 
United  States,-  toy  1938  and  I939,  Hay- July  19^0 


July 


I9UO  1/ 


It  em 


;  193s  .  ; 

1939.  ; 

May  '. 

June 

July 

:  1,600 

1,000 

ijooo 

1,000 

1,000 

■       :  r)Ounds 

pounds 

p6unds 

■pounds 

pounds 

Production:  • 

•  • 
• 

103 

•  ISl 

282 

208 

19 . 160 

19.570 

21.812 

Total  2/  :    25; 523- 

Mat eri 3.1s  used: 

Oleo  oil   : 

01  eo stearine  '  

Ls.rd,  neutral 

Oleo  stock  ,  : 

Beef  fat  . . .  

Oleo stearine ''Oil  

Total,  cJiirial  : 

Cottonseed  oil  : 

Soytiean  oil  : 

Peanut  oil   : 

Com  oil   : 

Cottonseed  stearine 

Soy^bepn  stearine  : 

Vegetable  ste'arine  ; 

TotoJL,  doiaestic  vej^etable.: 

Coconut  oil   :  6,331 

Babassu  oil  •«  . . ,  : 

Palm-kernel  oil  : 

Palm  oil   : 

Total,  foreign  vegetable  .: 


Total,  fats  and  oils  :     20 . 800 


Milk  

Salt  and  otlier  miscellaneous 


19.262       2^.'576'    -19,852  22,021 


1.090 

•315 

'  97 
156 

859 
2hS 
111 

57 
12 

'  933 
•  310 

■  U98 

;  -91 

■  88 

900 
236 
.  ^23 
70 

1,123 
282 
318 
96 

1  '66s 

1  2SR 

1,920 

1,629 

8, -181 

2.979  • 
290 
'  2 

5.522 
5.625  ■ 
186 
18 

8,U6S 
5.727 
133 

7,392 

137 
•  • '  10 

2 

8.526 

5.^2 

65 

1 
1 

11. '^52 

11.351 

1^-,  377 

12,005 

13,995 

6.331 
1,086 
263- 

1.560 
1.332 

2.527 

^  962 

1.575 

683 

3 

,  1 , 261 
.  595 

7,680 

2,892 

3.US9 

2.261 

.1.856 

20.800 

15.528 

19,786 

15,895 

17.670 

^,787 
1,1^3 

3.870 
906 

14,691 
1,07^ 

3,811 

878 

k,2Sk 
973 

records  ajid 

Internal 

Revenue  Bulletin, 

1/  Preliminary, 

2/    Total  of  -unrounded  numbers. 


